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not of his own making. It was an instinct, an instinct
of the mind as irresistible as any other instinct. Man
loses his instincts as he ceases to want them. His
senses become fainter when, as in the case of scent,
they become useless. Thus the creative faculty which
gave to each general conception, as it thrilled for the
first time through the brain, a phonetic expression,
became extinct when its object was fulfilled.

There may be some value in speculations of this
kind, but I should not like to endorse them, for
we have no right to imagine that a vague analogy
can ever become an explanation of the problem of the
origin of roots. If there is any truth in the results at
which we have arrived after a careful and unpreju-
diced analysis of all the facts before us, all that we
have a right to assert is that language begins with
roots, and that these roots are neither more nor less
than phonetic types, or typical sounds. What lies
beyond them is no longer, or, if we speak historically,
is not yet language, however interesting it may be
for psychological researches. But whatever exists in
real language is the upshot of these roots. Words
are various impressions taken from those phonetic
moulds, or, if you like, varieties and modifications,
perfectly intelligible in. their structure, of those typi-
cal sounds which, by means of unerring tests, have
been discovered as the residuum of all human speech.

The number of these phonetic, types must have
been almost infinite in the beginning, and it was only
through the same process of natural elimination
which we observed in the early history of words
that clusters of roots, more or less synonymous, were
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